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BELL AMY Mayor. 


Tueſday the 17th Day of June, 1735. 
and in the Ninth Tear of the Reign 
of King GeorGE the Second, of 
Great-Britain, ©c. 


T is Order'd, That the Thanks of this 
Court be given to the Reverend Mr. Ar- 
rowſmith, for his Sermon preach'd before this 
Court, at the Cathedral Church of St. Pau, 
on Wedneſday the Eleventh Inftant (being the 
Anniverſary of his Majelty's happy Acceſſion 
to the Throne) and that he be deſired to 
print the ſame. | 


Jacxs0N, 
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ROMAN 8 III. 1; 


Let every Soul be ſubject to the higher 
Powers. For there 1s no Power but 
Gad: The Powers that be, are 
ordained of God. 3 


There is a Seaſon and a Time to every 
Purpoſe under Heaven; and amongſt 
the reſt, there is a Propriety to be ob- 
lc ſerv'd in Diſcourſe, as well as in Action. 
There is a Time to keep ſilence, as well as to ſpeak. 


22 Ji. O LOMO N, in bi Ecclefiaftes ſai h, 
ö 2 i 8 efraſtes ſait 
N 565 
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Time was, I freely own, when there was no Oc- 
caſion greatly to preach up this Doctrine of Submiſ- 
fion ; the Powers that then were, ſome of them at 
leaſt, did not much deſerve it ; and the Notions of 
the Generality of People ran high enough, indeed 
= high, to want any Thing to excite or encreaſe 
them. 


But Times now are greatly changed. Though the- 
Powers that now are, are not worſe, the Peoples No- 
a2 - tions. 
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tions of Obedience and Submiſſion to them, are 
abundantly leſs: The Doctrines of Liberty and Pro- 

perty have of late Years been ſo much the Talk of 

the world, and Mankind have been ſo much amuſed 
with Notions of Natural Rights, the End of all Go- 
vernments being the Good of Society, and the recipro- 
cal Obligations of the Governors and Governed, that 
they are really got into the other Extreme; and from 
ſaying, that no Submiſſion could be too Much, would 
by their Writings and their Diſcourſes, tempt one 


to think chat they look upon no Submiſſion too 
Little, | 


It is true, theſe Principles, viz. © the Rights of 
Nature, the End of Governments being the Good of 
« Society, and the reciprocal Obligations of the 
Governors and Governed, are weighty and ſacred 
Things ; and when fairly ſtated, carry a Meaning, 
which wiſe and honeſt Men will ever ſtand up for : 
However, even Theſe, when thrown out (as I believe 
they have been) without their proper Guards and Re- 
ſtrictions; though, in the Main, they may have been 
honeſtly contended for, they have had the Effect 
which Thinking Men forclaw they would; being all 
on the ſide of our Wiſhes, and favourable to a Scheme 
we are naturally very fond of: They have been carried 
farther: than perhaps they were ever deſigned, and 
the People have thereupon aſſumed Liberties, which 
their Teachers would have greatly condemned. 
Thus it was when thoſe Doctrines (in Compariſon of 
what they are now) were ſoberly and reaſonably ad- 
| vanced ; which ſhews how extremely careful, wile, 

and good, Men ſhould be, even when they are writing 
the greateſt Truths, eſpecially if thoſe happen to be 
on the Side of Nature, But ſince, now that another 


Set 
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Set of Men have aroſe, who not content to tread in 
the others Steps, have gone far beyond them, and 
working upon their Materials with a very diſhoneſt 
Art, have mixed with them preſent Occurrences, and 
preſent Managements to enliven, and give an Edge to 


their Diſcourſes, the Paſſions and the Prejudices of 


the People are ſo enflamed, that all ſober Notions of 
Liberty are defaced, and their Heads ſeem perfectly 
giddy with Licentiouſyeſs. They think ſo much is 
their Right, and by one Means or other, are made ſo 
jealous of ſome deſigned Infringment of it, that they 
throw off that Decency and Regard for Superiors, 


which, in a worſe State of Things, would be their Due; 


and are really come to that paſs, as not only to deſpiſe 
Governors, but even Government it ſelf. This then 
being the Caſe, it cannot be unſeaſonable, conſider- 
ing the preſent Occaſion of our meeting here, to in- 


terpoſe a little, and to put you in Mind, that it is a 


Chriſtian Duty to be /ubjef? to Principalities and 
Powers, and to obey Magiſtrates. - 


You are not to expect that in diſcourſing upon ſuch. 
a Subject as this, I ſhould enter minutely into the 


Rights either of the Prince or the People, or mark 
out the Bounds of Power on one fide, or Obedience 
on the other: For theſe, though they were not 
Things too high for me, are what I ſhould not care 
to meddle with. The Intricacies and Niceties of moſt 


Queſtions ſerve chiefly to gender Strife; and after 


all, are of no great uſe to be known. What there- 
fore I have to ſay, will be only ſome plain and com- 
mon Things concerning Subjection and Fealty to 
Governors; ſuch as the Scriptures teach, and ſuch as it 


becomes Subjects in all Places, and under all Govern- | 


ments, to practice, 


| 
| 
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I ſhall compriſe my Diſcourſe under the follow- 
ing Heads: 


I. I (hall ſay ſomething concerning the Reaſonable- 
neſs and Origin of Government, and ſhew in 
what Senſe it is of God, or Divine. 


II. When a Government is once fixed and ſettled, 
what ought to be the Behaviour of every one un- 
der it. After which, I ſhall conclude with 
ſome Reflections ſuitable to the preſent Times. 


I. Then: I am to ſay ſomerhing concerning the 
Reaſonableneſs and Origin of Government, and ſhew 
in what Senſe it is ſaid to be of God, or Divine. 
Now that it is reaſonable there ſhould be a Govern- 
ment among Men, or ſome common Rules to which 
all within ſuch a certain Limit ſhould be obliged to 
ſubmir, ſeems plain from hence; becauſe otherwiſe it 
would be impoſſible that SocitTyY fhould be pre- 
ſerved ; and Man, of all other Creatures, ſeems moſt 
calculated for Society, and. would always, and of 
himſelf, fall naturally into ſuch Meaſures as would be 
proper to ſupport it, For Man, though much ſupe- 
rior to the Brute Creation in the Endowments of his 
Mind, is yet inferior to them in many Inſtances, with 
reſpect to his Body; he is ſubje to more Weakneſſes, 
is obliged to be uſed with more Tenderneſs, and hach 
a great many more Wants neceſſary to be ſupplied, to 
make Life tolerably eaſy and pleaſant to him. Theſe, 
one Man, ſuppoſing him always to be healthy and 
well, could never ſupply himſelf with, in any tolerable 
Proportion: It requires more Time, and Strength, 
and Skill, than one Man can poſlibly be Maſter of, 
| 2 | com- 
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compleatly to furniſh himſelf with proper Neceſſa- 
ries ; there muſt be, therefore, many Hands united, 
and theſe in various Ways employ'd for the Service and 
Advantage one of another. By this Means the Abun- 
dance of one Man, in one Way, may be a Supply to 
the Wants of another : And again, their Abundance 
in another Way, may be a Supply for your Wants; 
that ſo upon the Whole, by an happy Circulation of 
the ſeveral Privileges or Advantages which Bach is 
poſſeſſed of, All may, with more Eaſe, and in great- 
er Perfection, enjoy whatever Art or Nature can af- 
ford. But it is impoſſible that ever Men ſhould be 
thus united, or that they ſhould thus become ſubſer- 
vient to the intereſts of one another, if there was not 
a Government to reſtrain ſome, encourage others, 
and keep the Whole in Order. Men without Go- 
vernment, would be like the Deſcription which Ovid 
gives of the World as it lay in Chaos. All Things 
would be in the wrong Place; thoſe got uppermoſt 
which ſhould have been loweſt ; and theſe again ſtri- 
ving for the Place which Nature ſeem'd to have de- 
ſigned them for. There would be no Dependence, 
or Subſerviency of one Thing to. another ; bur All 
in wild Confuſion, falling foul upon, and claſhing 
one with another, would ſerve to keep up an eternal 


Struggle. 


Nat that I think, or that it will follow from hence, 
that a State of Nature is a State of War, I rather 
ſuppoſe the contrary ; I ſuppoſe that Government 
18 15 eſſential to the Well-Being of Man, and reſults 
ſo neceſſarily from the very Nature and Circumſtan- 
ces of Things, that it may juſtly be look d upon as 
one of the Laws of Nature, or that which right Rea- 


ſon, would at all Times, and in all Places, direct 
| Men 


- _— 
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Men to ſubmit to. And therefore were Men to throw 
it off, as they would not be in a perfect State of Na- 
ture, ſo might they, without giving Countenance to 
any ſuch monſtrous Aſſertion (as if that State ſhould 
be a State of War) feel all the Evils and Inconvenien- 
ces which I have been deſcribing. However, from 
hence it follows, with Evidence enough, that if it be 
reaſonable for Men always to chuſe to live in Society, 
it muſt be equally ſo to live under Government, ſince 

Government is the very Baſis of Society. | 


And as Government is reaſonable upon this Account, 
that without it we either could not be ſupplied at all, 
or however not ſo eaſily, or ſo well ſupplied with the 
Neceſſaries and Conveniencies of Life; ſo likewiſe is 
it upon another Account, which is, that when we had 
them, we could not be ſo ſecure in the Poſſefſion 
of them. Property would be exceeding precarious, 
and Men would be able to enjoy no longer than 
they could defend. A ſtrong Man arm'd might, per- 
haps, keep his Palace, ſo, that his Goods would be in 
Peace; but it would be no longer than a ſtronger than 
he ſhould come upon him, and overcome him, and 
take from him all his Armour wherein he truſted, and 
divide his Spoil, Even in well-regulated Societies, we 
ſee People are hardly to be reſtrained from theſe Vio- 
lences; they will rob, and they will revel, in the Poſ- 
{ſeſſions of their Neighbours, though it be to the ex- 
treme Hazard of their own Lives. How much more 
Havock of this ſort would there be, had they more 
Chances on their Side; were there no Government to 
protect us, but every Man's Right lay in the Length 
of his Sword! 1A $132 a 


Ot 
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Or ſuppoſing Men might, by entering into Mea- 
ſures for their common Defence, ſkreen themſelves 
from ſuch notorious Outrages as theſe, yet ſtill be- 
cauſe there muſt be a Commerce, i. e. a Circulation of 


Property one amongſt another, and where there is this, 
Differences will happen, and ſome Perions will think 


themſelves injur'd, and where Queſtions of Right are 
to be decided there muſt be ſome laſt Appeal, to which 
all ſhould be obliged to ſubmit, fince no Man is fit to 


be a Judge in his own Cauſe, therefore there ought 


to be a Government, to preſide in theſe Caſes, to aſ- 
certain every one their Rights and Privileges, and ſo 


either prevent, or adjuſt. thoſe Encroachments which 


would otherwiſe be made without End. From theſe 
Reaſons I queſtion not Government had its beginning. 
Men no ſooner ſaw themſelves alive, or however, no 
ſooner ſaw themſelves ſurrounded with Numbers of 

the ſame Species, but they found that Order was as 


neceſſary as Food, that as they could not live without 


the One, ſo neither without the Other, and that if it 
was defireable to be furniſhed with any of the Com- 
forts or Privileges of this World, it was but reaſon- 
able there ſhould be ſome common Rules to ſecure 
the Poſſeſſion of them. This was ſo obvious to the 
Capacities of all Men, that we find it was as univer- 
ſally complied with as any other Law of Nature, in- 
ſomuch that there never was any Numbers, or Colo- 
nies of Men, that Hiſtory any where informs us of, 
but what always flung themſelves into ſome Model or 
other, had Laws and Regulations not only for their 
Defence againſt foreign Invaſions, but likewiſe for the 
Preſervation of Harmony and Peace among them- 
ſelves. Upon this Account it is that Government is 
faid to be of Divine Inſtitution, by which nothing 
| B more 
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more can rationally be meant than this, that it hath 


its Foundation ſo evidently in Nature, and is recom- 
mended ſo ſtrongly by the Circumſtances, and com- 
mon Intereſts of Mankind, that God who made the 
One muſt be ſuppoſed to have deſigned the Other. 
For as Grotius in his Book De Jure Belli & Pacis 
ſaith very well, ik 


Homines non Dei precepto, ſed ſponte adductos, 
expcrimento infirmitatis, familiarum ſegregum ad- 
verſus violentiam in Societatem civilem coiiſſe unde 
ortum habet poteſtas Civilis, quam 1deo Humanam 


Ordinationem Petrus vocat, quanquam alibi Divina 


Ordinatio vocatur, quia Hominum ſalubre Infticutum 
Deus probavit, i. e. That Men at the firſt did not enter 
into civil Society by any poſitive Command of God, but 
were led to it, being ſenſible of their Weakneſs, of their 
own accord, that jo they might defend themſelves againſt 
the Violences of roving Clans. Whence it was that Ci- 


vil Power had its Riſe, which therefore St. Peter calls 


the Ordinance of Man, though elſewhere it is call'd the 
Ordinance of God, becauſe God approv'd of an Inſtitu- 


tion Jo wholeſome and advantagious to Mankind. 


So that when the Divine Right of Governors or Ga- 
verument is aſſerted, it ſhould not be meant that there 
is a Divine Defignation of any Family, or Branch of 
a Family, to whom the Government of a Nation 
ſhould be committed, nor any ſpecial Direction in 
what Manner Things are to be manag'd, nor any Inti- 


mation as to any Irm. It is to be ſuppos'd, that che 


Rights of Governors are to be ſettled as all other Civil 
Kights, that being an human Concern it ſhould be 
done in an human Way, and that all Nations are at li- 
berty (unlels where God immediately interpoſeth, as 

was 
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was the Caſe of the Jews) to meet, conſulr, and ad- 
viſe, in what Method they would have their Govern- 
ment, ſo as may ſuit beſt with the Nature of the 
Place, the Circumſtances of the Time, and the Ge- 
nius of the People. And where- ever Things are ſo 
fram'd, though the Contrivance is wholly of Man, 
yet if they are not like the Spartans, which may be 

rather call'd a Confederacy than a Government, but 
their Rules are agreeable to the Laws of Nature, be- 
ing founded upon Juftice, Mercy, and Truth, ſuch a 
Government, let it be ab/olute or mix'd, and let who 
will be veſted in the Management of it, One or More, 
may juſtly be ſaid to be of Divine Appointment, It 
by Suppolition ſerves all the Purpoſes of Government, 
is calculated for the Good of thoſe who live under it; 
and that there ſhould be ſuch a Model as this (no 
matter in what Shape) is the Voice of Nature, and 
whatever is truly the Voice of Nature, is truly the 
Voice of God. And now having ſaid thus much con- 
cerning the Reaſonableneſs and Origin of Govern- 
ment, and ſhew'd in what Senſe, and upon what 
Account, it is of Divine en I go on 
to the 


Second Head of my Diſcourſe, viz. To ſhew, 
when once a Government is fix'd and ſettled, what 
ought to be a good Chriſtian's Behaviour under it. 
In the 


Firſt Place then, the Right of the Governors to 
rule over us, ought never to be call'd in queſtion, but 
whatever it is, or however they came by it, ſo long as 
it is conſiſtent with the Ends of Government, ought 
quietly to be acquieſced in, and ſubmitted to. There 
could not be greater Uſurpers in Nature, than thoſe 
| B 2 Empe- 
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Emperors were, who liv'd at, or before the Time 
when the Apoſtle liv'd ; they came to their Dignity 


not by any Hereditary Pretence, not by the Free Con- 


ſent of the People, nor by any other Means which 


could be ſaid to have the leaſt Appearance of Juſt and 
Right. But through Cruelty and Bloodſhed, by Me- 


nacing ſome, and Bribing others, and Over-awing all 


Men by their mercenary Legions, they over-turn'd 
the ancient Foundations, took away the Authority of 
the Senate, and, by Degrees, plac'd it all upon them- 
ſelves. And yet even here, where the Means of ob- 
taining the Sceptre were as foul as foul could be, the 
Apoſtle, without any manner of Retroſpect to this 
kind of Doings, directs his Roman Converts to be ſub- 


ject to theſe higher Powers. Now this he certainly 


did upon no other Foot than what I have mention'd, 


_ viz. That when Things are once ſettled, and put in- 


to a regular Way, it is no part of a private Man's Du- 
ty to inquire into the Rights of Princes, or by what 
Title they aſcend the Throne, much leſs to make any 


Diſturbance upon that Account. It is neceſſary for 


the common Good, that ſome Body ſhould govern, and 


be, or they that are in Poſſeſſion, and do that, are, for 


any Thing that any private Man hath to do or ſay to 
the contrary, rightly in Poſſeſſion. There never was 
any Revolutions in. Kingdoms (and. there never was 
any Kingdom but ſuch Revolutions have happen'd in 


it) I ſay there never was any ſuch, but the wileſt and 


the beſt of Subjects: have acted as if they thought ſo, 
and all Men, ſooner or later, as their Paſſions cool'd, 


and their Heats grew leſs, have fallen into the ſamè 
Meaſures, 


I have not ſaid this, as if I thought it the only or 
the beſt Way upon which might be defended our Al- 


legiance 
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legiance to the ſupreme Powers of this Nation. I, 
for my ſelf, think their Tenure juſtifiable in all Re- 
ſpects that in reaſon can juſtify any Tenure. But what 
I have ſaid, is for the ſake of weak, but well. mean- 
ing Chriſtians, who not being able to attend to other 
Arguments of more Length, and greater Intricacy, 
may fully comprehend this ſhort and obvious one, 
and when they are ſcrupulous about other Things, 


may reſt ſatisfied with this Declaration of th 
Apoſtle. 


There is no Power but of God ; the Powers that be 
are ordained of God. Burt, 


2. If it is no Part of the Buſineſs of a good Chriſtian 
to call in queſtion the Title of his Governors, it is 
certainly his Duty to pay a regular Obedience to their 
Laws. Indeed, ſhould any of their Laws preſcribe 
the Doing of a Thing, which, according to the beſt 
Judgment we could make, we thought ſinful (though 
even there a Man is not to act as he pleaſeth, ſince a 
decent Regard is ever to be ſhewn to Authority) yet 
ſurely he cannot be oblig'd to a Compliance, ſince In- 
nocence is to be preſerv'd at all Hazards, and we muſt 
obey God rather than Man, But if the Things which they 
preſcribe are in their own Nature indifferent, whether 
they reſpect Order in Civil or Eccleſiaſtical Matters, or 
appoint certain Reſtrictions, and Rules under which 
Trade and Commerce ſhall be carried on; in ſhort, 
whatever they be, yet if they are not ſinful, though 
we may not look upon them as the beſt, and moſt 
prudent that might be thought on, yet we ought not 
openly to oppoſe thein, nor enter into Confederacies, and 
dark Ways to evade them, but govern our ſelves fair- 
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ly in the Manner that they direct. Human Laws, in 
this Caſe; certainly oblige the Conſcience, and we 
ought no more to act in Defiance of Them, than in 
| Defiance of the Laws of God; no more to walk diſ- 
orderly, or carry on illicit Practices than to be pro- 
Fane or intemperate ; we fin againſt the ſame Au- 
thority in both Caſes: In the one, not indeed ſo di- 
rectly againſt God as the other; but however, in that 
againſt the Ordinance of God, an Ordinance to which 
he hath required vs to be ſubject, not only for Wrath, 
* the Fear of Puniſhment, but for Conſcience ſake, 
ut, f 


3. As we ought to ſubmit to their Laws, ſo ſhould 
we, in all other Reſpects, behave peaceably and quiet- 
Iy, ſhewing, upon all Occaſions, a proper Regard for 
Authority, and honouring the Men for their Office. 
We ſhould not think that our Tongues are our own, 
and that we may cenſure and find fault as we like; 
much leſs ſhould we, under falſe Names, or no Names, 
pur about Stories, the Truth of which is either none, 
or greatly diſguiſed : For this is a fly Way of doing 
Miſchief ; it poiſons the Minds of the People im- 
hex thay and makes them uneaſy and jealous of- 
rentimes for nothing. Formerly it uſed to be thought 
a Piece of Undecency to look too narrowly into the 
Conduct of Princes; and that inſtead of expoſing 
them, Men ſhould rather caſt a Veil over their Infir- 
mities ; and ſurely, if not to touch upon their Failings 
with Tenderneſs, be a Breach of good Manners, it 
muſt be ſomething worſe not to do | Jon Juſtice, To 
row Reports againſt them by Hear-ſay, or upon 

ueſs, or if true, yet greatly aggravated, is more 
than an Undecency, it is a Crime, and is expreſly for- 

I bidden 
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bidden in the Word of God; where it is ſaid, Thou 
ſhalt not ſpeak Evil of the Ruler of thy People, 


This then is the Behaviour which a good Chriſtian 
ought to put on under any Government he happens to 
live; he ought “ to acquieſce in the Right of his 
« Governors, to be obedient to all their Laws that are 
«© about Things of an indifferent Nature ”, and not 
ſet bimſelf lightly to oppoſe, or to bring into diſrepute 
their Adminiſtration. How far further our Obedis 
ence is to go, or where it is to ſtop, I have no Deſign 
to enquire ; this is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of 
publick Peace and publick Happineſs; and as the 
People that do 4% than this, do not do their Duty 
ſo the Princes that expect, or depend upon more, may, 
and for-ought I know, deſerve to find themſelves mi- 
Sen. nf 


And now, as I think, his Preſent Majeſty, in whom 
is lodged the ſupreme Power of this Nation, is clear- 
ly entitled to the Obedience of the People, upon all 
theſe Accounts, Firſt, With reſpect to the Right he 
hath to rule over them; Secondly, Wich reſpect to the 
Laws that are required to be obſerved; and, Thirdly, 
Wich reſpect to his Manner of Government. So, 
would to God I had nothing to accuſe my Nation of, 
with regard to any of the fore-going Particulars; and 
that they were no Way wanting in that Duty which 
they owe their Governors. Indeed, as to the:Right 
of the Prince, that Struggle, I am willing to be- 
lieve, is near an End, it being a Thing pretty ge- 
nerally acquieſced in. And, as to the Obedience 
due to the Laws, I hope there is not much Ground 
of Complaint, ſince no Man of Character cares 

to 
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to appear in an open Violation of them. But as 
to a peaceable, quiet, and reſpectful Deportment un- 
der Government, What ſhall I ſay? Do I commend 
you for this? I commend you not, Who would ever 
think that ſpeaking Evil of Dignities is ſo blackly 
characterized in the Scriptures! Who, for ſome 
Years paſt, hath heard the Clamours that have been 
rais'd againſt the Government by a reſtleſs Set of Men, 
whoſe Buſineſs it ſeems to have been, to pry into its 
Weakneſs, to charge it with Fancied Faults, or ag- 
gravate its real ones, and to enflame, by their ſeditious 
Libels, the Minds of the People! 


I know all this hath been ſanctified with the popu- 
lar Name of Patriotiſm, and their Meaſures juſtified 
under a Colour of a Zeal for Liberty. Glorious Cha- 
rafters, where they are deſerved ! and for which the 
Perſons that contend, ought to have, when there ts 
Occaſion, when Liberty is ſtruct at, and their Coun- 
try is in Danger, all pofhible Encouragement and 
Commendation, But though in difficult Times, 
when all Things are running to ruin, when the 
Laws are diſpenſed with, and Peoples Properties are 
render'd precarious; for a Man to ſtand up in the 
Defence of his Country, is truly heroick : Yet, at 
other Times, when there is no ſuch general Diſtreſs, 
when the Governors have no bad Views, and Things, 
in the Main, are kept upon the old Foundations, for 
any one to clamour, and write, and diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf by a violent Oppoſition, is quite a different 
Thing; this is not Patriotiſm, but Faction; not a 
Love of his Country, but the vile Efforts of an envi- 
ous, or ambitious, or diſappointed Spirit. 


What 
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What though there ſhould be ſome wrong Steps 
took by an Adminiſtration, and theſe ſnhould be at- 
tended with ſome real Inconveniences ? What though 
our Governors may not have been prudent enough to 


foreſee the Dangers threatning the State, or not 


active or reſolute enough to ward them off? What 
then ? Is it fair to ſwell their Mole-hills into Moun- 
tains, to heighten their Faults with all the invidious 
Colourings ' imaginable, and infuſe Jealouſies and 
Fears, and Diſcontents'among the People, as if their 
All was going to be ſacrificed. I know no juſt Title 
that any Man, or Number of Men, have to Infallibi- 
lity. We fee in our own private Affairs, how apt we 
are to miſtake ; and notwithſtanding all our Care and 
Prudence to purſue Meaſures that turn out to our Diſ- 
1 - what Allowances: then ſhould be made to 
Thoſe who have the Concerns of a Nation upon their 
Hands, and have all the Art of cunning Men, and the 
Power of wicked' ones engaged in a Confederacy to 
defeat their Counſels. There certainly is a wide Dif- 
ference (and wiſe and good Men will always make it) 
betwirt thoſe who act wrong by Miſtate, and thoſe 
who offend of malicious Wickedneſs : And if the latter 
are to be given up, the former have a fair Claim to 
Patience and Candour, and fair Uſage : This, I ſay, 
is due to them, even upon the Suppoſition that their 
Meaſures were not quite fo Defenſible. Not that E 
know, or even ſuſpeQ; that they are ſo: I freely 
own, I am no great Judge; I always was ſhort-ſights 
ed in theſe Kind of Matters, and never deſire to be 
over. well verſed in them. . 1 


C But 


But however, let this be as it will, let their Faults 

be fewer or more, leſſer or greater; there are till 

Bleſſings and Happineſſes enough, for which we may, 

and, indeed, We ought, to be abundantly. thankful. 

What is chere truly valuable under the very beſt of 

Governments, that You and I, and all of Us, do not 

enjoy under This? Have we not all the common Pro- 

tection of the Laws? Are not thoſe Laws ſuch as we, 

by our Repreſentatives, conſent to? Is not every 

Man's Property ſecured-tohhim. inviolable? And have 

we not All, the Liberty of ſerving! God according to 

our Conſciences? As Samuel once ſaid to the Children 

of T/rael, ſo I may now demand, Whoſe Ox hath 

been taken, or, whoſe Aſs hath been taken? or, who 

of us all hath been defrauded or oppreſſed? If not, 

wherefore all this Uneaſineſs? What is it we would 

have ? Is it only that Things may be better? Why, 

upon this Foot a People neyer can be ſatisfied; ſince 

there never was, never can be, a Time when Things 

may not be managed better. Or however this be, 

ſuch a Spirit of Cenſure, of Slander, of Faction, as is 

now gone forth, is not the Way to mend any Thing, 

but to make all Things 290%. It tends only to make 

the People heady, high-minded, full of themſelves, 

and impatient of Reſtraint; and the Conſequence of 

this, firſt or laſt, muſt: be Tumults, Confuſion, and 

every evil Work. We have ſeen it already in /ome In- 

ſtances, and if ſuch Methods are continued, ſhall ſee 

in ee „ e ee eee 
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When Things therefore are well in the Main, it is 

the Intereſt, as well as Duty, of Subjects to be quiet 

and eaſy, leſt by ſtruggling too much, and puſhing 

n | too 
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too far, inſtead, of removing one Exil, they, rug them, 


ſelves into another, and a worſe, The Body, Politick, +. 

is, in ſome Reſpects, like the Body Natural; hen it 
is ſick; Medicine may be applied, and this ſtronger, * 
and ſtronger, as the Malady may require. But to do 
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this when it is well, to do it when there is no Reaſon,, _. A 
and beyond all Reaſon, is to do Miſchief under a No= ©, ©; 
tion of Curing, and to ruin the Conſtitution you % 


I hope it will not be ſaid, that I have been talking 

of Things beyond my Line; or that I would recom- 
mend my ſelf to my Superiors by an over-officious 
Zeal z there is no Ground for any ſuch Suggeſtion ; 
I am not ſenſible of any very particular Attachments L 
have; their Perſons I know little of, their Favours 
nothing at all, any otherwiſe than as with you, and 
the reſt of my Fellow- Subjects, I enjoy the common 
Benefit of their Protection; the Happineſs of which, 
becauſe I am greatly ſenſible of my. ſelf, therefore L 
could wiſh others were ſo too, fince were People once 
thoroughly poſſeſsd with ſuch a Notion, as it would 
ſilence all factious Murmurings for little Miſmanage- 
ments, and teach us to diſtinguiſh great Things from 
ſmall, ſo would it be a Means of lengthning our 
Tranquility, and promoting the Welfare and Pro- 
ſperity of this Kingdom; then would this Day 
be a Day of Thankſgiving on all Sides, ſince I be- 
lieve little elſe is wanting to make his preſent Maje- 
{ty a great King, and Us an happy People, 


| 


Let the Concluſion then be this, | 


Wherefore, beloved, building up your ſelves in 
your moſt holy Profeſſion, praying in the Holy 
. | 


Ghoſt, : 
"> 
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Ghoſt, keep your ſelves in the Love of God, an i in 
Obedience to the King, whom he: hath ſet ovef⸗ vs, 
— Study to be Quiet. Do your-own Boſi- 
neſs. . Follow after the Things that make for 
Peace. Beware of Evil- Workers. — And meddle 
not wich thoſe that are given to change. 1 
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Now unto Him that is able to keep you from Fling, 
and to preſent you faultleſs befort the Preſence of 
his Glory with exceeding great Joy; tq the only 
wiſe God our Saviour, be Glory and Majeſty, Do- 
1 555 Amen and Power, both now and or. ever, 
Nr | ; 
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